








APRIL 20, 1930 


EASTER 


ASCHA nostrum immolatus est Christus! ‘‘Christ our 
pasch is sacrificed’ (Cor. 5, 7). These words, divine 
in their origin, are a synopsis of the feast of Easter, 
the Solemnity of Solemnities. During the entire Easter 
season they are the theme of the Church’s most beau- 

tiful preface. In her prayers during Lent the Church accompanied 
Christ through His passion and death. Today she rejoices in the 
great victory of the sacrificed Christ, rejoices in the fact that Christ 
rose for us and that we are to share in all the blessings of His 
victory and resurrection. Unbounded must be our joy. Through 
the reception of the holy sacraments we have been changed like 
unto Christ, from creatures of human misery to sons of eternal 
glory. ‘I arose, and am still with thee, alleluia,’’ Christ sings out 
in the opening words of the Mass on Easter. What consoling 
words from Him! 


“T arose, and am still with thee.’’ These words bring us all 
into a full, living union with Christ our pasch. Today they are 
a reality. For it is Christ the Lord Himself who speaks them and 
addresses them to the Father. The priest who prays them, the 
choir who sings them, the faithful who participate—all give to 
the risen Savior their lips and heart, think His thoughts, share 
His joy and emotion in the celebration of Easter. The Introit 
takes us back to the moment in which Christ returned from the 
tomb to life and appeared before the Father to pay homage to 
Him. It was with a prayer on His sacred lips that He inclined 
His head on the cross and died; with a prayer He now enters into 
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His glory on Easter morn: “Ought not Christ to have suffered 
these things, and so to enter into His glory’”” (Luke 24, 27). 

How tenderly the Church prays for us in the Collect of the 
Mass: ““O God, who through thine only-begotten Son didst on 
this day overcome death and open unto us the gates of everlasting 
life, follow up with thine aid the desires which thou didst fore- 
stall with thine inspiration.’’ In the risen Christ and in the tender 
care of our Mother Church lies our final hope in this life. Being 
united with the Church in the spirit of the truth we are also united 
with Christ. And with a joyous foretaste of the life to come we 
give ear and understand when the Church speaks to us the con- 
soling words of the Easter Sequence: ‘“‘Christ my hope is risen 
and he awaiteth you in Galilee.”’ 

The “‘desires’’ of which the collect speaks are given in the 
Epistle: ‘“‘Purge out the old leaven, that you may be a new paste, 
as you are unleavened: for Christ our Pasch is sacrificed. Therefore 
let us feast, not with the old leaven, nor with the leaven of malice 
and wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of sincerity and 
truth.”” The leaven of sin is the old leaven which defiles the 
human heart; it is a contradiction of the Christian life, a burden 
for the soul, a desecration of the temple of the Holy Ghost. 

The Gospel relates the historical event of the resurrection. 
St. Gregory comments on this Gospel in the Breviary: ““You have 
heard that the holy women who had followed our Lord came with 
sweet spices to the sepulchre; they had loved Him in life, and in 
His death they served Him with tender devotion. And this that 
they did signifies something that is to be done in holy Church. 
So we must hear what they did in order that we may know what 
we must do to imitate them. Now if we, believing in Him who 
died, seek our Lord, bringing the sweet odor of virtue and the 
fair report of good works, we also indeed come with sweet spices 
to His sepulchre. And these women who came with sweet spices 
saw angels, for they indeed do behold these citizens of the heaven- 
ly places who come to the Lord with holy desires and the fra- 
grance of virtue. 

“We should understand further what is meant by the angel 
sitting on the right side. What does the left signify, except this 
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present life? What does the right denote, but the life that is 
eternal? And it is written in the Canticle of Canticles: His left 
hand is under my head, and his right hand shall embrace me. So, 
then, because our Redeemer had now passed beyond the corrup- 
tion of this present life, the angel who came to announce that He 
liveth forevermore, sat on the right hand side of the sepulchre. 

“Further, the angel appeared clothed with a white robe, be- 
cause he announced the gladness of our feast. For the splendor of 
our solemnity is proclaimed by white garments. But is it ‘our’ 
rejoicing and not his? No; it is both his and ours. For we rejoice 
at the resurrection of the Redeemer because thereby He has restored 
to us eternal life; and the angels rejoice because by admitting us 
to the heavenly places, he has filled up the vacant places in their 
ranks. 

“As a token alike of our rejoicing and of his, the angel ap- 
peared in white robes; for as we by the resurrection of our Lord 
are brought back to the heavenly kingdom, so also is that king- 
dom thereby replenished after its loss, that is, by the fall of the 
rebellious angels. 

“Let us hear what is said to the women as they draw near: 
Be not affrighted. It is as if the angel had said: ‘Let them fear 
who love not the coming of the dwellers from on high; let them 
tremble who are dragged down by the lusts of the flesh, and who 
have lost all hope of being numbered among the company of the 
angels. But you, why are you terrified at the sight of your fel- 
low citizens?’ 

“‘Now Matthew, describing the appearance of the angel said: 
his countenance was as lightning and his raiment as snow. In 
the lightning was the terror of fear, but in the snow was the 
attraction of beauty’’ (III Nocturn). 

The feast of Easter is celebrated with an octave. The fruits 
of the feast however must remain with us not only for the dura- 
tion of the octave but from Easter to Easter. Christ came not to 
dissolve the Old Law but to fulfil it. By His ignominious death 
on the tree of the cross He restored men to the place occupied by 
them before Eve plucked the fruit from the tree in Paradise. By 
His death He led us out of the bondage of sin, out of the land 
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of the Egyptians, the land of eternal damnation, out of the land 
of the devil. Into the promised land, flowing with milk and honey, 
He led us. By the precious blood shed on the cross He reddened 
the doorposts of our souls on the day of Baptism and in holy 
Communion we eat the flesh of our true paschal lamb. Christ our 
pasch is sacrificed. The preface points explicitly to the double ef- 
fect of the Sacrifice of the Cross in the words: ‘““Who by dying 
hath overcome our death, and by rising again hath restored our 
life.’” Easter is the completion of the Sacrifice of the Cross, the 
memory of which we commemorate on Good Friday without the 
sacramental renewal. The overcoming of death, the pardoning of 
sin effected by Christ on the cross leads to His resurrection and 
the pardon and the glorification of the Church. The bodily resur- 
rection of Christ is the sign and the cause of our spiritual resur- 
rection. Christ by His death on the cross entered into glory as by 
a gate; by this gate He also leads us into the land of grace, the 
land of the true life. 

“Therefore, if you be risen with Christ, seek the things that 
are above; where Christ is sitting at the right hand of God: mind 
the things that are above, not the things that are upon the earth” 
(Col. 3, 1-2), writes St. Paul so beautifully. Not without rea- 
son did the early Church select Easter for the baptism of adults. 
The neophytes should through the sacrament of the rebirth be 
born into the Church, that is, rise spiritually with Christ. “Know 
you not that all we, who are baptized in Christ Jesus, are baptized 
in His death? For we are buried together with Him by baptism 
into death; that as Christ is risen from the dead by the glory of 
the Father, so we also may walk in newness of life’’ (Rom. 6, 
3-4). “Buried with Him in baptism, in whom also you are risen 
again by the faith of the operation of God, who hath raised Him 
up from the dead”’ (Col. 2, 12). Should not Easter be a day of 
thanksgiving for us as it recalls our own baptism? 


But also to the holy Eucharist the feast of Easter is most 
intimately related. The eucharistic Sacrifice is the unbloody sacra- 
mental representation of the Sacrifice of the Cross. The words of 
the celebrating priest and the appearance of bread and wine sig- 
nify the actual shedding of the blood on the cross and the resig- 
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nation of Christ to the Father’s will. The Consecration is the 
actual sacrifice of which St. Paul speaks: “Christ our pasch is 
sacrificed.’ The children of holy Mother Church, sanctified by 
Baptism and become members of Christ, the true pasch, are obliged 
by ecclesiastical law to receive holy Communion during the paschal 
season. The Church points to the relation of holy Communion 
and the mystery of the feast of Easter in the words which the 
priest uses in the distribution of holy Communion: Ecce Agnus 
Det, ecce qui tollit peccata mundi. The Lamb of God sacrificed on 
the cross for us is Christ, true God and true man, sent into the 
world by God Himself for our salvation and by His death to take 
away the sins of the world: ““Why by dying hath overcome our 
death, and by rising again hath restored our life’’ (Preface of 
Easter). Every holy Mass, each holy Communion is a participa- 
tion in the death and the resurrection of Christ—participation 
therefore in the mystery of Easter. 

Christ is truly the Lamb which takes away the sins of the 
world: “‘For He is the true Lamb that hath taken away the sins 
of the world’’ (Preface). Our hearts should be filled with the 
great mystery of Easter. How grateful should we not be that we 
may offer or assist at the holy sacrifice of Christ! It is in holy 
Mass especially that we should give thanks; there we must unite 
ourselves anew every day with Christ. That is what St. Paul 
means when he exhorts us to “mind the things that are above, 
not the things that are upon the earth.’ With gratitude welling 
up in our hearts for the grace of the redemption given to us in 
Baptism and in holy Communion, we must unite the hopeful, 
trusting prayer for the completion of our redemption in the glory 
of heaven. For just as the pasch of the Old Law was a type of 
the Christian Easter, so our Easter is a prophecy and preparation 
for the eternal Easter in heaven. Easter is therefore a prelude of 
eternal life. 

We will only be able to understand the meaning of the resur- 
rection, appreciate its joys and realize its consolations, if we learn 
the secret of the cross. This secret learned, the Easter Alleluia will 
become a source of joy. What sweet comfort is it to know that 
the risen Christ appeared first to those who had shared all the 
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sorrows of Calvary with Him! The same risen Christ is with us 
in the Blessed Sacrament. Wrapped in the white linen of love, 
He is hidden from our eyes, but He stands ever before us as He 
stood before Magdalen in the garden. He speaks to us as He spoke 
to her, words of the most affectionate greeting, and we thrill with 
joy at His nearness. Even should we have forsaken Him as His 
Apostles did, or denied Him as Peter did, He will come, if we 
are truly sorry and yearn for Him. There will be no rebuke, no 
upbraiding on His part, only words of mercy, pardon and love. 
Into the upper chamber of our hearts, the doors being shut to all 
worldly things, He will come bringing Easter joy and gladness, 
and in holy Communion He will whisper His glad Easter greet- 
ing: ‘‘Peace be to you!’’ Of this peace the Easter candle must re- 
mind us. As the earth buried in darkness of sin was again en- 
lightened by the resurrection of Christ, so we, risen from the tomb 
of sin will be enlightened and guided by the light which we re- 
ceive in holy Communion. The presence of the divine Light in 
our souls is the presence of Peace. It is the fulfilment of the words: 
“The Peace of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ.’ 


CUTHBERT GOEB, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 





THE LAW OF HOLINESS 
ON THE PRAYERS Aufer a nobis... Oramus te... 


OD is everywhere, and nowhere. He is totally present 
in the tiniest speck of matter that exists, and infi- 
nitely separate from all that He has made. Above and 
beyond all measure or dependence, this Being of be- 
ings has made us creatures of His goodness heirs also 

of His love, and in virtue of the friendship thus possible, He has 
deigned to reveal Himself within the limits imposed by Himself 
upon human life. Hence there are places on earth rightly held in 
honor because they have been touched with the glory of a divine 
visitation. By what has happened in them the presence of the 
Most High has been vividly and helpfully impressed upon the 
children of men. 

Man’s sense of fellowship with God before sin came is re- 
called by the scriptural figure of God’s walking with our first 
parents in the cool of the day. But even after the fall and before 
the redemption, the care of God brightened the life of His un- 
worthy creation now and again at some spot of His choosing. Of 
such were the stone where Jacob beheld in vision the nearness of 
God to all that call upon His name, the height upon which Abra- 
ham received the oath-bound promise of salvation by faith, the 
burning bush where Moses heard the Name of names and was 
appointed to lead God's people out of bondage, the summit of 
Sinai where the law of life was set for all generations in the Ten 
Commandments. On the way to the Promised Land the Taber- 
nacle of testimony bore with it cloud and fire in evidence of the 
Lord’s protection. After that arose the glorious Temple on Mount 
Sion—Ariel, God’s hearth—with a marvelous splendor witness- 
ing to His word that, though the heaven of heavens could not 
contain Him, He would always abide there as the Holy One of 
Israel, the Savior. That dwelling place of His goodness was re- 
served by His providence to see the day of His coming in the flesh. 

Its sacred courts were cleansed by His consuming zeal, and in 
it our Lord announced Himself as the shrine of a sacrifice that 
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was to be Himself. By prophecy He made the end of the Temple 
His own concern. It disappeared as became the holy thing it was 
—removed by act of God from all peril of misuse by those who 
would wrest its glory to their own foul purposes. Like everything 
else that served to prepare man for the gift of grace, it was ful- 
filled in its destruction by making way for the holier place to 
which it had led the mind of man. It was supplanted only by 
the limitless sanctuary of the everlasting Priest. God’s will to this 
had already been registered in the prediction of Malachy: From 
the rising of the sun even to its going down, my name is great 
among the Gentiles, and in every place there is sacrifice, and there 
is offered to my name a clean oblation . . . saith the Lord of hosts 
(Mal. 1, 11). 

If God had and showed great zeal for the honor of a system 
that could bring nothing to perfection, are we to suppose Him 
less concerned about that in which He brings to completion all 
His wondrous works, and gives the Bread of heaven to them that 
fear Him? We cannot think so. It is needful, then, for us to make 
our own the inspired hymns of praise and reverence with which 
the children of Israel drew nigh to the place of sacrifice on Sion’s 
holy hill. Wash yourselves, be clean . . . cease to do perversely, 
learn to do well . . . and then come, saith the Lord (Is. 1, 16). 
Who shall go up to the mountain of the Lord, or who shall stand 
in His holy place? The innocent of hands and clean of heart, who 
hath not lifted up His soul to a false god nor sworn deceitfully 
to his neighbor. He shall receive a blessing from the Lord, and 
mercy from God his Savior (Ps. 23, 4). Wilful imperfection has 
no place in the worship of God. 

The lesson of God’s wisdom has not been wasted on holy 
Church. With all fidelity she has sought in ways most fitting to 
foster in her children reverence for the place where God is pleased 
to make all things new (Apoc. 21, 5). However, it is not now 
the place that makes the ritual offering acceptable, but the sacrifi- 
cial Act that sanctifies the scene of its enactment. For our holy 
of holies we have the Temple not built by hands, raised beyond 
the power of evil to destroy it, in the glory of indissoluble life. 
In this sanctuary of the eternal Spirit our act of self-immolation 
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is wrought. We enter it by vital inclusion in Christ; we advance to 
perfection in it by sacrifice in union with our divine Highpriest. 

The first of the Mass prayers (Ps. 42) is a longing to go to 
the altar, because going to the altar is going to God, the soul's 
All. But straightway our sins are found a barrier between us and 
our Goal. Thereupon we acknowledge our misdeeds, we deplore 
them with candor and shame, we call upon the Lord for mercy. 
It is only after the soul has been drilled in the dispositions that 
prompt what is said and done on the floor of the holy place that 
the appointed leader of God's people may go up, on their behalf 
and his own, to the table of the Lord. 

At Masses that are not fully solemnized, the celebrant’s ac- 
cess to the altar looks very much like a mere preliminary to the 
reading of the Introit. At solemn Mass, the incensing of the altar 
helps to make the significance of the approach more clearly ap- 
parent. But it is only at Pontifical Mass that one is able to sense 
fully the meaning of what is being done. Allowance must be made 
for the fact that the reading of the Introit is out of place. It is 
a reminder of the difficult circumstances under which was made 
the original effort to fit the ritual of the Roman Statio into a 
foreign setting. The adjustment is not perfect, but the Pontifical 
Mass reproduces very well at this point its Roman model. 

This part of the Mass has always been invested with pious 
formality; at least since the cessation of persecution first permitted 
the Church to enact the sacred Mysteries without fear of sacrile- 
gious interference. At Pontifical Mass, the celebrant still follows 
the ancient usage of kissing the holy text as well as the altar. 
Christ our Lord is, in His spoken and written word, prophet of 
His own priesthood. In the sacred volume is recorded God’s war- 
rant for the Mass, and the purpose of all preaching is to call men 
to the Great Supper. The word of our Savior’s mouth became a 
conquering power only when re-enforced by the voice of His 
Blood. From the beginning of the Mass, the Church looks beyond 
the Book of the promise to the Altar of fulfilment. What is last 
to be accomplished must be thought of first. 


After paying deference to the altar for what it symbolizes, 
the officiating prelate withdraws to a seat of honor nearby to pre- 
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side over the spiritual exercises that are to make all present ready 
for the holy Sacrifice. He does not go to the altar again until it is 
in order to dedicate the sacramental elements to their heavenly 
purpose and proceed to the mystery of immolation. The first ac- 
cess is thus shown to be a distinct and relatively important part 
of the Mass, not to be confused with or subordinated to what 
directly precedes or follows. It stands out all the more strikingly 
because it is the only feature of the rite before the Offertory that 
is of purely sacrificial import. It is an act of homage to the divine 
Mediator and His priestly office. It ennobles with a sacrificial asso- 
ciation prayers, chants, readings, and instruction, all of which 
could be separated from the Eucharistic celebration without affect- 
ing its nature or their own. They were often so separated in the 
early ages. From that circumstance has developed the canonical 
Office. But by means of the observance we are now considering, 
they are all included in the liturgical process that is the Sacrifice 
of the New Law; they are all related in a contributory way to 
the great purpose of the Mass. 

One cannot be too carefully prepared for what is going to 
take place at the altar. Let us be guided by the infallible judg- 
ment of the Church: ““What is holy must be dealt with as such, 
and this Sacrifice is the holiest of all that is holy . . . There is no 
other act in which man is able to take part so holy and divine as 
this dread Mystery.’’ This defines the faith of the ages. ‘“‘Do you 
not see the sacred vessels,’’ cries St. Chrysostom, ‘‘so thoroughly 
cleansed within and without, all resplendent? Surely our souls 
ought to be purer than they, more holy, more comely. And why? 
Because those vessels are made to be as they are for our sakes. They 
partake not of Him that is in them; they receive Him not. But 
we do, in very deed. Now thou wouldst not dare to make use of 
an unclean vessel, and dost thou approach with a defiled soul? 
Consider the utter inconsistency of the thing’’ (In Eph. 1, 20). 

The liturgy of the Church is not an affair of pageantry or 
dumb show. Where bodily action occurs it is usually to set off 
or accentuate some precious form of words in which Christian 
piety finds worthy expression. The soul of the mystic Spouse 
declares itself most truly in that which, of all that is earthly, is 
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nearest to the life of heaven— intelligible speech. We must look 
to what is said rather than to what is done, to get the full mean- 
ing of this or of any other part of the Mass. 

It seems that once upon a time it was customary in many 
places for the celebrant to trace upon the holy Table the sign of 
the Cross, and kissing the sign thus made, to say: ““We adore 
Thee, O Christ, and we praise Thee; because by Thy holy Cross 
thou hast redeemed the world.’’ Much could be said for that cus- 
tom. It paid honor to the infinite power and charity of our Lord 
in His self-sacrifice, and it asserted the identity of our Sacrifice 
with that of our Lord in His Passion. But it was lacking some- 
what. It did not sufficiently recognize our Lord’s position as Medi- 
ator, one with those for whom He died as well as with Him to 
whom satisfaction was due. The Church prefers to address litur- 
gical prayer to God the Father through Christ our Lord. The 
fontal Person of the Godhead is invoked through the merits of 
His Son, our Brother. At Mass this manner of devotion empha- 
sizes the reality of our union with Christ in self-dedication to 
the glory of the Father. It also defines our position as redeemed 
sinners aspiring to the friendship of the All-holy, and having no 
claim to such a grace except the fact that our Lord has made Him- 
self a sacrifice for us. 

Aufer a nobis—thus our prayer begins—‘‘take away from 
us Our iniquities."’ We can not cast them off ourselves. To the 
first participants in our Sacrifice (the Apostles), its Priest was made 
known by His forerunner as one who was able to take away the 
sins of the world. Because redemption was His mission, He be- 
came the substance of our offering, the Lamb of God, Priest and 
Victim of the Mass. It was the work of the Word made flesh to 
provide what we are now praying for. The Mass is a true sacri- 
fice because it avails for the banishment of the sins that daily 
come into the life of man. The Blood of the Testament is at our 
disposal for that purpose. 

What are our iniquities? Jniquitas, in the Latin, is a term 
corresponding to the Greek anomia, used by those who first trans- 
lated the Hebrew Scriptures to denote the act or condition of one 
unaffected by or opposed to the divine law. Thus understood it 
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may be extended to everything in us that is not conformed to the 
eternal Standard of rectitude, everything that tends to offset the 
wholesome influence of God in our lives, all that is unseemly in 
the working of our free will. If everything of that sort were re- 
moved by God's all-powerful goodness, then would our happy 
condition approach the glory of unfallen man or the privilege of 
the Virgin Mother of God. Our prayer now is not simply a repe- 
tition of the cry for pardon that accompanied our confession of 
sin. It reckons with instinctive impulses as well as deliberate acts. 
It is not negative, as some might take it to be. It aims at positive 
goodness; it is a negation of that most ruinous negation, the de- 
nial of God’s right to rule over the work of His hands. 

This becomes evident as the prayer proceeds: ‘‘that in all 
purity of spirit we may be worthy to enter into the Holy of holies. 
through Christ our Lord.’’ What is the Holy of holies? We get 
light on this question by looking to the use of our prayer in the 
ancient Sacramentaries. In them it is found as a Collect for the 
Sunday and the two week days just before Ash Wednesday. That 
the Sancta sanctorum is taken to be the liturgical commemoration 
of man’s redemption, in the Paschal festival, there is no room 
for doubt. The “‘purified senses’’ (so it reads in the Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary) are the result of the Lenten discipline. The Holy of 
holies would then be the holiest of actions, not the holiest of 
places. Taking the prayer out of the Proper of the Season and 
putting it in the Ordinary of the Mass would make the Holy of 
holies mean the Sacrifice about to be enacted at the altar." The 
Holy of holies is not the material setting of the divine Action, 
but the Action itself; to enter it is to be involved in the clean 
oblation of the immaculate Lamb. Does not the Church in Coun- 
cil call the Mass “omnium sanctorum sanctissimum’’? (Trent: 
Sess. 22). 

The minister of sacrifice has come to the altar. Bending, he 
reverently presses to the hallowed stone the lips that are about to 
sanctify it anew by the creative words: This is my Body, this is 

1A direct reference to the sanctity of the altar may be admitted since our 
prayer is, in the Gregorian Sacramentary, used in the rite of dedicating a church. 


But the use of the prayer in the Leonine and Gelasian books determines its pri- 
mary sense. It is not of Gallican origin, as some suppose it to be. 
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my Blood. ‘‘“We beg of Thee, O Lord,’’ he prays, “‘by the merits 
of the saints whose relics are here, and of all the saints, that Thou 
be pleased to forgive me all my sins.’’ At first sight, it looks as 
if the Church’s liturgical sense had failed in this instance. ““We 
beg of Thee to forgive me,” has the aspect of an abominable 
literary twist. But the Church is not stumbling into any blunder. 
It has chosen a most striking, and altogether accurate, way of 
inculcating a truth that all have need to learn; which is, that the 
moral fitness of the clergy so touches the honor of God and the 
good of mankind that it must greatly concern all who seek the 
things that are of Jesus Christ. 

The celebrant of the Mass rightly prays for himself in the 
name of many, for he personifies at the altar the universal Church. 
He can also refer to ‘my sins’ because he does not lose his per- 
sonal responsibility in serving as an instrument of his divine 
Principal. God is willing, for our sake, to let a creature capable 
of sinning co-operate essentially in His own great Act. But ought 
we not to desire most earnestly that the will so commanding the 
might of God should vie in perfection with the virginal will that 
let the Son of God into the life of man to suffer and die as our 
Head, and thus to give us the Mass? What looks like a queer 
little jumble of words is the Church’s strongest insistence upon 
the need of prayer for those who are taken from among men to 
dispense for men the riches of God’s mercy, so that in their feeble- 
ness may ever work the power of God unto salvation. 


There can be no approach to God for priest or people with- 
out zeal for holiness, and holiness under the conditions of this 
life is largely a matter of aversion from evil. Be ye separate, saith 
the Lord, and touch not the unclean thing; and I will receive you, 
and I will be to you a Father, and you shall be my sons and 
daughters, saith the Lord almighty (2 Cor. 6, 17). When Isaias 
was given to behold the glory of the Lord, his immediate reaction 
was a piercing conviction of his own uncleanness. He bewailed 
his undoing until a Seraph came and applied to him the cleansing 
power of the altar. That is what we need too: the life-giving fire 
from the altar. And the blessed spirit said to him: Thy iniquities 
shall be taken away—just what we beg for as the priest goes up 
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to the altar. We need the help of the saints also, very much as 
the prophet did that of the Angel. Fellowship with the good is 
required of all who come before the Lord: Be ye holy, because | 
the Lord your God am holy (Lev. 14, 2). This is the law for 
all who would belong to God and live in His favor. ‘““What is 
characteristic of a Christian?’’ writes St. Basil the Great. ‘““To be 
purified by the Blood of Christ from every defilement of flesh and 
of spirit, and to be perfected in holiness in the fear of God and 
in the love of Christ; not having spot or blemish or any such 
thing, but holy and free from stain; and thus to eat the Body 
and drink the Blood of Christ.’” Sancta sanctis! 


RICHARD E. POWER 
Springfield, Mass. 


“It ts easy to understand the efficacy of the liturgy 
in Catholic parish life. Are not the services and liturgical 
prayers to which the parishioners are invited the official 


acts of the collective piety of the parish? Undoubtedly 
the Mass and the divine Office are the acts of the unt- 
versal Church, but first of all of the parish, and through 
the parish of the Church. Such ts the order in fact, it ts 
good to repeat it, desired by the Founder of the Church: 
Catholics should take consciousness of their unity, they 
should live the Communion of Saints first in what is 
the image and the cell of the universal Church, namely, 
the parish. The Catholic spirit ts merely a generaliza- 
tion, an expansion of the spirit of parish life.’’ 
—ABBE PICARD. 


1 Moralia, Reg. 80. 
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INTRODUCING THE MISSAL 
II. How INTRODUCE IT 


HE recently established feast of the Kingship of Our 

ahh Lord Jesus Christ (the last Sunday in October) af- 

; i fords an apposite example of the superiority of the 

y missal over the ordinary prayer book. Every pastor 
was anxious to bring home to his people the meaning 

and purpose of this new feast. How much easier was not his task 
if his congregation assisted at the Mass with their missals and 
followed in the vernacular every prayer from the Introit to the 
Postcommunion! The very text of the Mass, with little or no 
explanation, enabled the parishioners to catch the spirit of the 
beautiful feast more thoroughly than the most eloquent sermon 
could impart it to people who were never trained to use the missal. 

The laity is not slow to recognize the advantage of the mis- 
sal. Long ago they have grown tired of repeating the same Mass 
prayers, Sunday after Sunday, throughout the year; the same 
Mass prayers (if they recited any at all) at weddings and at 
funerals. 

The question, therefore, how can we get our people to use 
the missal, is answered simply by saying: give them copies of the 
translated missal and watch how eagerly they use them with a 
little guidance from their delighted pastor. 

In the October issue of The Ecclesiastical Review, Father 
William Robinson, C.S.C., writes a stirring article on ‘Preaching 
the Mass,’’ wherein he remarks: “Perhaps the majority of the 
clergy feel that the ordinary layman is not sufficiently instructed 
to use profitably a translated missal.”’ If the majority of the clergy 
feel that way, why don’t they instruct the ordinary layman? 
Surely it is within the province of the clergy to instruct and it is 
easy for the laity to comprehend the instruction. 


There is no advantage in anticipating difficulties which never 
occur, nor is it a sign of courage to be deterred because of imaginary 
difficulties. Perhaps the college student would be far more profi- 
cient in the study of Greek if he had not heard so much about 
how hard it is to learn Greek. And the sooner the notion is dis- 
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pelled that it is hard to learn to use the missal, the sooner will 
the practice of using the missal become widespread and universal. 
If little children can be taught to use the missal profitably, as 
experience abundantly testifies, then why should the ordinary lay- 
man (if he be not illiterate) recoil from the task? The fact is, 
the laity does not recoil; but perhaps the clergy is reluctant about 
taking the initial step. 

If the pastors so desired, there is no reason why all the faith- 
ful should not enjoy the privilege of using the missal. Assuming 
that the pastor is eager to introduce the missal to his people, the 
first step is to get a supply of missals. If he is a regular reader of 
Orate Fratres, he will know how to proceed. If not, he will nat- 
urally ask the question, how much do the missals cost and where 
should I place my order? To answer the question exposes the 
writer to the charge of a commercial interest in one or the other 
publishing firm, but the suspicion is absolutely without foun- 
dation and therefore ignored. Personal experiences favor the book- 
let entitled My Missal. It is published by P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 
New York, and it retails at 50¢ a copy. For the benefit of Min- 
nesotans, it might be mentioned that E. M. Lohmann Co., St. 
Paul, carries them in stock.’ 

When the supply of My Missal (or whatever missal desired) 
has arrived, the pastor will dispose of them “‘like hot cakes’’ on 
the Sunday when he announces their sale, preferably at the church 
vestibule where they can be gotten without much ceremony. It 
is understood that on this occasion the pastor will substitute for 
his regular homily a heart-to-heart talk on the proper manner 
of assisting at Mass. He can find abundant material for this 
instruction in the excellent “‘Introduction’’ which is prefixed to 
My Missal. If he needs more inspiration, let him plunge into Dr. 
Gihr’s soul-stirring volume, entitled The Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass (B. Herder Book Co.), or read My Sacrifice and Yours, and 
similar pamphlets of the Liturgical Press. 


1 This article was written before the new “Leaflet Missal’ was on the market. 
The easiest way to begin introducing the missal among the faithful is undoubtedly 
by means of the “Leaflet Missal.” After that, however, the further tasks remain 
(1) of instruction in the meaning of the Mass and participation, (2) of the transi- 
tion to the use of a bound edition of the missal, and (3) of the continuous further 
education of the faithful in the Church’s worship. These are precisely the prob- 
lems treated by the author in the light of his extensive experience,—Ed, 
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Without any high power salesmanship the pastor should be 
able to get a good number of his parishioners sufficiently inter- 
ested to invest in missals. The number of converts will continue 
to grow till every intelligent person in the parish will be ashamed 
to appear at Mass without a missal. 

The material part of the work, the part which is always 
most irksome for the priest, is done when the missals are sold; 
and now the spiritual work begins, the training in the use of 
the missal. 

It should be emphasized here, at the outset, that the faith- 
ful should experience no real difficulty in using the missal. If they 
were intelligent enough to find the desired places in their old prayer 
books, then why can they not follow the Mass in their missals? 
It should be easier to find the places in the missal, as it is happily 
free of the many bewildering devotions which fill the ordinary 
prayer book. 

There are two ribbonmarks in My Missal. One ribbon 
should be placed at the Ordinary of the Mass, and the other at 
the Proper, which contains the variable parts of the Mass. By 
the guidance of these two bookmarks the faithful can easily fol- 
low all the prayers recited by the priest at the altar. 

It appears like ‘belaboring the obvious’ to state the above 
simple rule, and one might wonder if the ordinary layman be 
really so dense that he cannot “‘profitably use a translated missal.”’ 


Of course, the duty devolves upon the priest to instruct his 
people concerning the meaning of the terms—the Ordinary and 
the Proper, which are the two almost equal parts of the Mass. He 
will explain the sequence of parts in the Ordinary. For this pur- 
pose he may refer to the guide in the Introduction of My Missal, 
or he may exhibit, in some prominent place in the church, a map 
showing the order in which the parts of the Mass follow. It re- 
quires a little more effort to give an adequate explanation of the 
Proper of the Mass, and to indicate how this part is found in the 
missal. A modicum of information concerning the liturgical year 
is required here for the intelligent use of the missal. To assist the 
faithful in finding the Proper of the Mass, it is the practice of some 
priests to publish a notice in the vestibule, each Sunday, indi- 
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cating the page, or announcing the feast which the Church is 
celebrating. When the parishioners are trained to find the Ordi- 
nary and the Proper of the Mass, then may we say they have ac- 
quired a working knowledge of the Mass so that they can actively 
participate in the divine Sacrifice. 

But does the work of the priest end here? Oh, no; it just 
begins. As a good pastor he has led his flock into a rich pasture. 
He can now exclaim with David: “Dominus regit me, et nthil 
mihi déerit: in loco pascuae ibi me collocavit—The Lord ruleth 
me and I shall want nothing. He hath set me in a place of pasture”’ 
(Ps. 22, 1-2). It remains to carry out all the other ideas which 
are so exquisitely described in that consoling and practical psalm. 

The laity now are using the missal and beginning to realize 
that they are co-offerers in the holy sacrifice, that they are members 
of a “kingly priesthood.”” But to measure up to their exalted 
dignity and to discharge worthily their “‘priestly office,’ they need 
more instruction, more religious education. They must make deeper 
studies of the Mass in which they are invited to take an active part. 

The challenge is thrown out to the pastor to be prepared to 
lead his flock in the great liturgical movement. He must be steeped 
in the spirit of the liturgy so as to communicate it to those under 
his charge. Can the blind lead the blind? 

How can a priest easily acquire a taste for the liturgy? He 
should have gotten it in the seminary, if he did not imbibe it 
with his mother’s milk. But it is never too late to learn. We can 
supply our deficiency by having recourse to good books. In the 
preface to his volume on Liturgical Prayer Abbot Cabrol tells us 
that the purpose of his book is to put at our disposal the means 
of initiating ourselves into the secrets of the liturgy. How admir- 
ably has he succeeded in accomplishing that purpose! As we have 
been accustomed for many years to place a copy of The Faith of 
Our Fathers by Cardinal Gibbons, into the hands of every pros- 
pective convert, so probably the best book to make converts to 
the liturgy is Liturgical Prayer by Abbot Cabrol (P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons, New York). Read it and you cannot fail to catch the 
liturgical spirit. 

Once initiated into the spirit of the liturgy, the appetite 
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grows. The soul will crave for more liturgical food and one book 
will add zest to the other. 

And the priest will need to delve deeper and deeper into the 
subject if he faces, every Sunday, a congregation whose every mem- 
ber is armed with a missal. As a logical consequence, the Mass 
will be the paramount issue in his parish. The people as well as 
the priest will group all their thoughts, ambitions, and devo- 
tions around the Sacrifice of the Altar. It will be alluring for the 
priest to preach more about the Mass; nay, all his sermons will 
exhale some fragrance from the sublime Sacrifice. One sermon on 
the Mass is not enough; a series of sermons on the Mass is de- 
manded, or at least a few words of instruction concerning the 
Mass at very frequent intervals. 

The missal itself will supply the subject matter for these 
instructions, the inspiration for the most touching sermons. A 
certain bishop once remarked that any priest who had read Gué- 
ranger’s Liturgical Year in its entirety would never be at a loss 
for sermon material. And the priest who knows the missal thor- 
oughly will always have vital thoughts to present to his congre- 
gation. Now he will discourse on the liturgical structure of the 
Mass, so clearly and concisely described in the Liturgical Sacrifice 
of the New Law, by Kramp (B. Herder Book Co.); again he 
will dwell on the leading idea that permeates the liturgical sacri- 
fice of that day, or he will make a sermon out of the Jntroit, the 
Collect, or any other prayer of the Mass. The angles of approach 
are innumerable and the sources of inspiration are inexhaustible. 

The interest of the faithful in their missals should never lag. 
The beauty of the missal is perennial, as the Mass is the undying 
Sacrifice of the New Law. The pastor must contribute his share 
to keep burning, in the hearts of the faithful, a grateful love for 
the work of redemption. How can he do this better than by intro- 
ducing the missal to his people? Having introduced it, he must 
stand by and give constant guidance in the use of the missal. His 
work will be completed only when he and every person in his 
parish can truthfully say with the Apostle of the Gentiles: ‘‘I 
live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me.”’ 


St. John’s Abbey CHARLES CANNON, O.S.B. 
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COMMUNION AT MASS 
IV. COMMUNION AS PARTICIPATION IN THE MAss 


N the preceding article we tried briefly to explain how 
the Mass, being a re-presentation of the Sacrifice of 
the Cross, and therefore a continuation of the work 
of redemption, calls for our wholehearted participa- 
tion as co-offerers and co-victims with Christ. Let 

us call to mind once again that we set out to make more clear how 
this participation in the Sacrifice is the one preparation for Com- 
munion which is in complete harmony with the Christian con- 
ception of the Mass, in harmony with the liturgy. 

We easily pass from the thought that we are co-victims with 
the divine Victim to the connection between Mass and holy Com- 
munion. For as it is the Mass which must awaken in us the spirit 
of sacrifice, so it is Communion that must nourish that spirit in us. 

Communion is, in fact, the full participation in the Mass. 
We cannot but see in this the ingenuity of Christ’s love for us. 
He commanded His sacrifice to be offered again and again, the 
same sacrifice as that offered on Calvary, for its Victim is the 
“Body which is given’ for us, and the “‘Blood which is shed” 
for us, the Body and Blood which was sacrificed but once and now 
mysteriously still. He would, too, that we have part in His sacri- 
fice, because it is offered for us. And so to give us a tangible sign 
of His desire, a sign which will be an invitation too, He com- 
manded it to be re-presented under the appearance of bread and 
wine, ‘‘the holy bread of eternal life and the chalice of everlast- 
ing salvation,’’ in order that eating of that Food we might have 
full part in the Sacrifice. 

And His faithful Spouse, the Church, who sees her Lord’s 
every wish beneath His mysterious words, who has built a beau- 
tiful edifice about His first eucharistic Sacrifice, would have us 
see His plan too. For in a most solemn prayer of the Canon, at 
the very moment of our expectation of the mysterious coming of 
Christ in the transubstantiation, she bids us look forward to 
Communion: “This oblation do Thou, O God, deign in every 
way to bless . . . that it may become for us the Body and Blood 
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of Thy most beloved Son, Jesus Christ our Lord.’’ ‘“That it may 
become for us!”’ It is the first expression of our longing for holy 
Communion, and that at a moment when the whole being of the 
Church desires the divine Victim that she may offer Him in sacri- 
fice to God. She would have us look forward at this time to Com- 
munion as that wherein we most efficaciously find union with the 
Victim, the union she has thus far sought for us throughout 
the Mass. 

The three beautiful prayers which immediately follow the 
Consecration sum up all that has gone before. In the first of them 
we renew the offering—our offering, for Christ’s offering en- 
dures eternally; it is not Christ the Man simply who has come 
down to us, it is Christ crucified and glorified, Christ the eternal 
divine Victim; and therefore we call to mind His blessed Pas- 
sion, Resurrection, and Ascension, and offer the crucified and glori- 
fied Christ. Our first thought is to offer the Victim to the eternal 
Father, “‘this pure Victim, holy Victim, immaculate Victim;”’ 
but at that very moment the thought of Communion holds us: 
our Victim is our Food too, and so we add, “‘the bread of eternal 
life and the chalice of everlasting salvation.” 

In the second prayer our consciousness of the divinity of our 
Victim makes us rise higher in confidence, and so we recall the 
efficacy of the victims of Abel, of Abraham, and of Melchisedech, 
victims that were but types of our Victim. And then in a solemn 
climax comes the “Supplices te rogamus . . .”’: ‘““Most humbly we 
implore Thee, almighty God, cause these gifts to be brought by 
the hands of Thy holy angel unto Thy altar above before the 
face of Thy divine majesty, that as many of us, as by participa- 
tion at this altar, shall receive the most sacred Body and Blood 
of Thy Son, may be filled with every heavenly blessing and grace.”’ 
“As many of us, as by participation at this altar, shall receive the 
most sacred Body and Blood . . .’’—as if to acknowledge that the 
participation we have had so far by our own loving efforts has 
been but a dim shadow of the full participation we shall have 
when the divine Victim offers Himself and us with Him in a 
most special manner on the altar of our hearts. ‘‘He shall receive 
a hundredfold’’—our little effort at self-immolation increased a 
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hundredfold, till bit by bit through the Mass Christ wholly en- 
gulf us and we be swallowed up in the depths of His divine love. 

“Thy kingdom come; Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven.’’ ‘““Thus shall you pray,”’ said the divine Master, and 
in that prayer which then flowed from His lips, there is con- 
tained the all of His way. In it there is that act of renunciation 
of self of which He gave us the example, that same act of self- 
sacrifice with which He desired the memorial of His Sacrifice to 
inspire us. ““T hy Kingdom come!’’ Nowhere are men’s hearts free 
from Satan’s sway, nowhere are men’s hearts the throne of the 
eternal King, but in the spirit of sacrifice, in that union with 
Christ which the Sacrifice of Calvary accomplished and which the 
same Sacrifice, re-presented on the altar, continues and will con- 
tinue to accomplish till the end of time. ““Thy Will be done!” 
We are in the world, allured always by the happiness and pleas- 
ure that submission to the spirit of the world seems to beget. 
And what renunciation, what absolute sacrifice of self it is to 
forsake the world’s tangible offer for the often intangible and 
distant peace promised him whose will is God's will, promised 
the subject of the heavenly Kingdom! What self-sacrifice to be in 
the world but not of the world! And yet that is the spirit in 
which we offer the Mass; that is the spirit in which holy Mother 
Church would have us receive the Body and Blood of her di- 
vine Victim. 

“Give us this day our daily bread’’—that food which will 
make us strong to free our hearts from the world, to forsake its 
false offer,—that food which, in a word, will beget in us the life 
of Christ and the love of the cross. “Forgive us . . . as we for- 
give!’’ A most apparent effect of our union with Christ in His 
Sacrifice is the presence in us of that spirit of charity which made 
our divine Lord pray for His enemies even on the cross. It is the 
presence in us of the spirit of sacrifice which unveils the vanity of 
the world’s joys and shatters all obstacles to the working in us 
of God's will, which opens our hearts to love and shows us Christ 
in the least of His brethren. “‘And lead us not into temptation; 
but deliver us from evil!’’ Freedom from the wiles of the powers 
of darkness, peace in this life, that is the end of all. 
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Peace! It is that with which the prayers of Mass are con- 
cerned as the moment draws near when the sharers of Christ’s 
Sacrifice, of His passion and death, will partake of the Victim 
offered to the almighty Father. “‘My peace I leave you, my peace 
I give unto you: not as the world giveth, do I give unto you.” 
Such was Christ’s last gift to His disciples. But it came not upon 
them till, confirmed in their faith by the Holy Ghost, they, who 
had fled once before when the hour was come, went forth count- 
ing it great joy to suffer for their Lord. It is Christ’s great gift to 
us too, to us who forsake all that we may find all in Him. 


Throughout the Mass we pray that the Sacrifice, full partici- 
pation in which is accomplished through the reception of the 
Eucharist, may obtain for us eternal life. For example, in the first 
prayer of the Offertory we pray “that it may avail . . . unto sal- 
vation for eternal life;’’ and in the offering of the chalice, ‘‘that 
it may rise up . . . for our salvation and for that of the whole 
world.’’ And for the Christian eternal life is union eternally with 
Christ. The Preface expresses this most beautifully: ‘‘It is fitting 
indeed and just, right and helpful unto salvation, that we should 
at all times and in all places give thanks to Thee, O holy Lord, 
Father almighty, everlasting God: through Christ our Lord;’’-— 
“through Christ our Lord,’’ through His Sacrifice offered again 
and again at all times and in all places, not with Christ alone as 
Victim for us, as once on Calvary, but with all men in union 
with Him in eternal love. ‘““Through whom the Angels praise 
thy majesty, the Dominions worship it, the Powers stand in awe. 
The heavens and the heavenly hosts, and the blessed Seraphim 
join together in celebrating their joy. With them, we pray Thee, 
grant that our voices too may blend.”’ 

There is, then, the closest connection between the Sacrifice 
and Communion—between the Sacrifice, which we pray may avail 
for us unto the life eternal that is union with Christ, and holy 
Communion, which unites us with Christ here and nourishes in 
us that obedience to God, the spirit of sacrifice, by which we ex- 
pect to come to eternal union with Christ, “through whom the 
Angels praise Thy majesty, the Dominions adore, the Powers 
stand in awe.” 
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It is just this fullest participation in the Sacrifice which the 
liturgy desires of us. All of the prayers of Mass suppose that, not 
alone the priest, but as well all the faithful assisting, join in of- 
fering the holy Sacrifice. Once only, in the first prayer of the 
Offertory, the priest speaks in his own name: “‘Receive .. . this 
immaculate victim which | offer.’’ In every other prayer the priest 
is but the spokesman for all: “We offer Thee the chalice of sal- 
vation;’’ ‘“‘may we be received by Thee;”’ ‘‘receive, O holy Trinity, 
this oblation which we offer Thee;’’ and so on. And every one of 
the Postcommunions, too, suppose that those present have all par- 
taken of the Victim of the sacrificial Banquet, so much so, indeed, 
that to assist at Mass without receiving holy Communion seems 
to do violence to the full aims of the liturgy. 

Such are the sentiments with which the prayers of the Mass 
inspire us. What prayers could possibly aid us better in assisting 
at Mass, in which we fully participate by joining ourselves in the 
spirit of sacrifice with Christ and in that spirit communicating? 
What sentiments could be more apt for preparing us for union 
with Christ, whose very spirit is sacrifice, to follow whom it is 
necessary that, taking up the cross, we be crucified with Christ 
to the world? 
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CASUAL COMMENT 


VI. SANCTITY AND DIGNITY 


HE famous quotation from Pius X on the active par- 
. ticipation of the faithful in the public and solemn 

i { worship of the Church begins with the following 

words: 

‘ “Filled as we are with a most ardent desire to 
see the true Christian spirit flourish again in every respect and be 
preserved by all the faithful, we deem it necessary to provide 
before aught else for the sanctity and dignity of the temple, in 
which the faithful assemble for no other object than that of ac- 
quiring this spirit from its foremost and indispensable source”’ 
(Motu proprio on Sacred Music, Nov. 22, 1903). 

To provide before aught else for the sanctity and dignity 
of the temple! What a vast program do not these words include! 
Sanctity and dignity above aught else—of the temple, of the 
material house of God, of the sacred ornamentation of the temple, 
of the liturgical worship in the temple, gesture, voice, general 
bearing and entire atmosphere—only thus will the worship be a 
full expression of that unity which knits together priest and 
faithful in the unity of the Church, and which is a participation 
in that august unity of sublimest dignity and holiness, the very 
unity of the Trinity in God. 

This unity should pervade every aspect of the worship of 
God’s temple, and be evident in every detail of it. ‘“Where there 
are two or three gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them,’’ our Lord has said. These words, coming from 
the Word of God Himself, can not but be true. True, indeed, they 
must be in a special degree, when realized in the mind of her of 
whom He has said: “I am with you to the end of the world.” 
And still more surely true, if possible, when under her guidance 
that is done which He commanded when He said: “‘Do this in 
commemoration of me.” 

The spirit of it can be gleaned out of its very aberrations. 
Who has not been set to thinking at the spectacle witnessed so 
often in churches of Europe, in Italy, in France, in Spain, when 
many Masses are said on many altars in one church? Whenever 
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the sacristan’s bell announces the beginning of another Mass, there 
is a rustling of the combination wicker chair-and-kneeling benches; 
and some of the faithful move bodily, bench and all, over to the 
altar to attach themselves as closely as possible to the Mass about 
to begin. Not infrequently they leave another altar where Mass 
is just half finished! Still there is the admirable truth expressed 
in their gestures, that one is to attach oneself as consciously as 
possible to the sacrificial action and to know one is doing so. One 
time in Burgos, Spain, I had finished Mass—in the church of 
San Lorenzo, I believe. It was an octagonal church, on seven 
sides of which there were altars, while in the middle there were 
benches such as are in use in this country, all facing in one direc- 
tion. I had not noticed the people in church until I looked up 
from my thanksgiving, and thus I could not help looking about. 
Some persons were kneeling on the benches facing backwards at 
an angle. Others were standing up and facing in the opposite 
direction. Another with some difficulty sat, but gazed parallel to 
the line of the benches. There were several Masses being offered 
at several altars at the same time. One of them was a High Mass and 
the organist and organ participated in it right lustily. Some per- 
sons were evidently attending that Mass. And the others? At 
first it looked like pure confusion to me; but it soon resolved it- 
self into order, or into some relative order with much good in- 
tention to supply the deficiency. But they were just as evidently 
attending the other Masses. Nor could there be the slightest doubt 
in regard to what particular Mass each particular person was 
present at and was participating in. Each faced and attended his 
own Mass. The idea of participation was surely alive. The scene 
reminded me of an old Spanish phrase out of a manuscript of 
the Middle Ages, in which King Alfonso was said to have seen 
Mass every day. What an improvement on our ‘hearing’ Mass. 
The tradition of ‘seeing’ the Mass was surely still strong in Spain. 


Too bad, thought I, that to this excellent idea of partici- 
pation in the Mass is not added the other, that of collective par- 
ticipation, which would have realized the mind of the Church in 
full! I thought of Montmartre, Paris, where I had for the first 
time experienced the stirring appeal that can be found in collective 
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worship. It was on a Sunday afternoon, just the right one, as 
luck would have it. Representatives of the various Catholic men’s 
societies had gathered for an afternoon service. What monthly 
occasion it was, I forget. But I cannot possibly forget the solemn 
dignity with which the procession marched up the center aisle. 
First a stately row of ecclesiastics, with a goodly number of mon- 
signori or canons. Then the men with their banners. With what 
dignity the banners bowed in their salute before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and then parted to either side! Finally the vested ministrant 
with his attendants! But one impression is dominant above all 
others. The inspiring ring with which the entire congregation of 
men sang out the glorious strains of the Magnificat. It was the 
most soul-stirring prayer I had ever heard, and the fire of it 
caught every soul present. Visitors, bystanders, all the other faith- 
ful, women also, joined the chant and became participators in the 
collective paeon of glory to God and of honor to His beloved 
child Mary, our sweet Mother. 

What inspiration should we not find in the collective parti- 
cipation in our holy worship! What possibilities of good are not 
left untried in the inertia of our individualism! Even the per- 
versions of collective action in the mob demonstrations of our 
own age give us some hint of the power for good now left unused 
by us, but ever known to the traditions of the Church and so 
ardently desired by her. What a difference it would make, if we 
should learn again to employ all the means the Church has put 
at our disposal for the sole purpose of enhancing the spirit and 
the unity of her official worship! 


Good intention alone is not sufficient in this matter to ex- 
cuse the conditions that be. Personal piety is no extenuating excuse 
for not aiming at the fullest attainment of the spirit and the desire 
of the Church in matters of her worship. I am reminded of an 
example that existed in one of the larger churches of one of our 
largest cities. The case is probably quite typical. The congregation 
is faithful, and there are many attendants at weekly Mass. The 
priests are most sincere and pious; they often attend at least one 
Mass besides the one they offer in person. They frequently recite 
their breviary in Church and inspire the people by their good 
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example. There is on the average more than one chanted Requiem 
per day. This is very much indeed, but it is also all; and the 
further factors making for the dignity and sanctity of the house 
of God are quite absent. At the Requiem Masses the choir con- 
sists of a few boys on the distant loft whose tin-voiced song pierces 
the air most noticeably. There is no articulation, no rhythm, no 
sense of prayer— it is technically and artistically horrible, in spite 
of all the good will. The priest at the altar seems equally mecha- 
nical in droning out his parts of the chant. His sursum corda 
almost belies the words, though that fact in turn belies his true 
inner soul. At all events the faithful present are buried in their 
own devotional occupations. Whether they are trying of set pur- 
pose to escape the externals to which they are subjected or not, 
it was impossible to tell. The servers bobbed up and down and 
dashed about as if responding automatically to the pulling of 
strings whose workings they could not quite fathom. 

It was all replete with good intention, and was therefore 
surely acceptable to the Lord. But there was no inspiration in it 
all, not for anyone present, apparently. It seemed so much a duty 
performed as a duty. Surely it neither fulfilled the complete pur- 
pose of the liturgy of the Church, nor at all the possibilities latent 
in the latter, and by no means answered to the ardent desires of 
Pius X and of our present Holy Father. 

Religion is a thing of beauty and therefore of strong human 
appeal if it comes truly from mind and heart; that is, if it is 
grounded, first of all, in understanding and will, and springs 
moreover from that understanding and sympathetic love that is 
so true a reflection of the love of God Himself for man, and that 
so fully seizes the entire man. Religion will dominate us mind 
and heart, body and soul, if its inner soul is properly reflected 
and expressed in its outer action and atmosphere. What a dif- 
ference it would make if the conscious spirit of our beautiful 
Catholic worship would fill the inner soul to overflowing and 
enter also into the entire atmosphere of the church, its equipment 
and paraphernalia, its word and song, its every gesture, and if it 
found expression in that unified collective participation that is of 
the inner soul of the Church of Christ! Truly we should have to 
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seek much farther than now to find the dullness, the ennui, the 
lack of intelligence, we so often meet with today. The present 
situation follows as a natural consequence when our religious life, 
which is by nature collective and inspiring, is reduced as far as 
possible to the personal impulses of an individualistic subjectivism. 


I shall end this series of comments, already too long pro- 
tracted, by another quotation from a current writer who also sup- 
plied some words for the first article of this series: 

“We have lost sight to a great extent of the corporate nature 
of our worship. Even at Mass, we forget that priest and people 
pray as one body with the invisible High Priest upon the altar. 
Again, while we care greatly for decorum at Mass, there is not 
that outward gesture, that bodily prayer, which our poor human 
nature demands. There are times and places, persons and usages, 
suited to silent, individual prayer at Mass. But our communal 
worship, our parish Mass, demands, cries out to the very heart- 
strings of our worshippers for two things which must exist, which 
are imperative, essential, inescapable, if the Mass is to hold our 
people, if our people are to live with the Mass, by the Mass and 
for the Mass in the twentieth century. 

“There must be corporate expression of our worship, as well 
as individual piety. We must adore, thank, ask pardon and ask 
for benefits in common: visibly, audibly in common. And there 
must be a common outward gesture of this common corporate 
prayer.’” 

This is true not only of the corporate nature of our wor- 
ship. It is true of every aspect of it, of every element that may go 
to enhance it and to perfect it. Every element must be related. to 
and express the soul of our worship according to the mind of the 
Church of Christ. Only thus will it have that unity of spirit that 
will make into one the externals and the inner mind, the col- 
lective body of souls, word, song, and gesture, earth and heaven, 
all creation and its Creator, per Christum Dominum nostrum! 


VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 


1 Father La Farge, 8S. J., America, March 20, 1929. Vol. XL, No. 25, p. 593. 
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CATHOLIC ACTION AND THE MAss 


(A Lecture Delivered in Brussels, at the School of Catholic Action, November 
1928. Translated from Bulletin Paroissial Liturgique. Jan. 6 6 13, 1929) 


am addressing a select body of Christians, whose pur- 
pose is to spread Catholicism by co-operative Cath- 
olic Action and who desire the success of this move- 
ment. 
“The Union Internationale des Ligues Femi- 
nines Catholiques,’’ wrote His Holiness, Pius XI, on July 30, 
1928, “has, through faithfulness to its statutes, grasped and rea- 
lized the full meaning of Catholic Action such as we wished and 
defined it to be on several occasions: participation, directed by the 
Church, of the Catholic laity in the hierarchy’s apostolic labors 
for the defense and development of our religious truths in order to 
revive the true Christian spirit in the home and in society. Hence, 
the Catholic mother can and should also lend a hand in these 
efforts.” 

Summarizing an audience granted him by the Sovereign 
Pontiff on October 23, 1928, Msgr. Feltin, Bishop of Troyes, 
writes, “His Holiness insistently stressed the topic of Catholic 
Action as it should be taken up by the laity, men and women, 
young and old, in unison with the Catholic hierarchy.” 

‘“Today,’’ added the Holy Father, ‘‘the need of lay co-oper- 
ation is greater than ever because of the dearth of priests. Besides, 
this co-operation is in perfect harmony with the Church’s tra- 
dition.’’ As if to corroborate this statement, Pius XI then quoted 
from memory the passage in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians, 
where the Apostle mentions those men and women who, though 
they were not especially consecrated to the service of God, helped 
him in the work of spreading the gospel. 


“Ah! if every Catholic but understood how effectually he 
could help us; if all our priests in care of souls would only strive 
to win the support of their devoted parishioners, to what propor- 
tions would our forces then swell and how much more notice- 
able would be our success!”’ 
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You have heard this appeal of the Supreme Pontiff, of your 
bishops, and of your priests; you have come here to be taught 
in the school of Catholic Action built up on the spirit of the 
Apostles. We can not but express our joy at seeing this vast 
Catholic army responding to the Church’s appeal, and bearing, 
as St. Benedict says, “the powerful and glorious armor of obe- 
dience in order to fight under Christ, the true King.”’ 

Your program of Catholic Action has been properly con- 
ceived on a universal basis, that is, a Catholic basis. Consequently, 
it applies to everyone who is remotely or immediately concerned 
in the religious interests of the family or of the state. 

As a result, this course on the fundamental ideas of the litur- 
gical movement, which I was asked to deliver, ought to be pre- 
ferred by you to all the others. I know that each teacher, in speak- 
ing of the subject assigned to him, will .tell you the same with 
as much conviction. Yet you have too much good sense to see in 
my declaration an exaggerated claim or a mere professional dis- 
tortion of truth for the reason that, as you well know, Pius X 
originated this idea of centralizing all Catholic forces in one so- 
ciety apart from and above any political, national, or racial party; 
and in this holy pope’s mind, the Motu proprio of 1903, whose 
twenty-fifth anniversary was celebrated on November 22, 1928, 
formed the soul of Catholic Action. The execution of this pro- 
gram demands a sound Christian spirit. How to attain it Pius X 
tells us. ““The primary and indispensable source of the true Chris- 
tian spirit is active participation in the sacred mysteries and in 
the prayer of the Church.”” Therefore, true Catholic Action must 
spring from the social, official, and universal worship of the 
Church and particularly from the eucharistic Sacrifice, which 
forms its climax. Catholic Action must emanate from the altar 
and must lead back to the altar. Is holy Mass not Catholic Action 
par excellence? Is it not the center of what St. Benedict calls work, 
an action, ‘the Work of God—Opus Dei?’’ Since the fourth cen- 
tury it was called “‘the mystery of the most sacred action.’’ The 
phrase agere agendam was used to denote the holy Sacrifice, which 
is the putting into effect of the work of redemption. Catholic 
Action ought to be combined to the Sacrifice if it is to deserve the 
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name and to bear supernatural fruit. Thus will your work be the 
more identified with that which the hierarchy is authorizing and 
the more will you co-operate with the hierarchy in the Savior’s 
apostolate to be extended by your missionary zeal under the three 
forms of prayer, of study, and of active apostleship. Let me show 
you why these three phrases of your plan should not be sepa- 
rated from the Mass, if they are to be animated by a deep Cath- 
olic feeling. 

I shall continue my course by showing how piety, study, and 
apostolic service are really a part of the Lay Apostolate if you cul- 
tivate them in harmony with the hierarchy and the Eucharist in 
the essential act of Catholic worship at which all the faithful 
attend, at least on Sundays and on feastdays. 

You will perhaps judge that I have wasted a precious bit 
of time in discussing these preliminaries. But I reply that a clear 
statement of the question under discussion or of the problem in 
hand is the best step to a rapid solution. 


I. PRAYER, IF IT Is TO BE TRULY CATHOLIC, MusT ATTACH 
ITSELF TO HOLY MAss 

The first topic on your program of Catholic Action is prayer, 
devotion, the supernatural. This is wholly in conformity with 
the Sacred Scriptures and with tradition. ‘‘Nisi Dominus aedifica- 
verit domum in vanum laboraverunt qui aedificant eam: Unless 
the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it’’ (Ps. 
126, 1). “‘In the first place,’’ says St. Benedict, ‘whatever good 
work you undertake, ask of God with most earnest prayer that 
He may bring it to a good end’”’ (Prologue). ‘“‘Deign, O Lord, to 
anticipate our actions by Thy inspirations and to help us with 
Thy grace so that our every prayer and work—oratio et operatio 
——may ever begin from Thee and through Thee be likewise 
ended.’’ (Prayer after Canticle of the Three Children, used as a 
thanksgiving after Mass). “All things,’’ taught St. Francis de 
Sales, ““were created by God for the sake of prayer. He created the 
angels and men that they might praise Him forever’’ (Serm. III, 
p. 49). 

To have recourse to God at every instant is to praise Him; 
it is to proclaim His glory and His omnipotence. Selfish prayer 
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of constant petition is prayer, for it is permeated with a spirit of 
reverence and of religious submission to the Most High. It is, 
therefore, adoration; in other words, the acknowledgement of our 
total dependence on God. 

However, that which is above all else deserving of the title 
of prayer is the wholly disinterested homage we render to the 
Lord; or, as the Gloria in excelsis Deo has it, the giving of thanks 
to God “‘because of His great glory.’’ “‘In whom we also are by lot, 
being predestinated according to the purpose of him who worketh 
all things according to the counsel of his will. That we may be 
unto the praise of his glory, we who before hoped in Christ’ (St. 
Paul to Ephesians I, 11-12). 

As Isaias points out, God can transmit to no creature His 
pre-eminence as Creator and Father. He alone can lay claim to that; 
and this we must recognize under pain of vitiating eternal truth. 
It is, indeed, the essential duty of all creation toward the Creator, 
and of us as children of God toward our heavenly Father, to wor- 
ship and glorify Him and to acknowledge His right over us. Thus 
we declare God’s magnificence and the abundance of His gifts, 
while protesting our own baseness and indigence. All of this is 
indeed true prayer. 

This prayer takes various forms—vocal, mental, private, so- 
cial; spiritual reading, discursive meditation, affective prayer, ac- 
quired or infused contemplation. I am merely mentioning larger 
distinctions. 

No matter what the kind or intensity of our prayer, it must, 
in order to be Catholic (and this is exactly the point which con- 
cerns you) take place through Christ, Head of the elect, and 
through His Mystic Body, the Church. ‘““To Him be glory in 
the Church and in Christ Jesus,’’ says St. Paul. 


The Savior, anointed with a divine unction, is a priest by 
His very nature. In the same act which united the Word with our 
humanity, He was consecrated a priest. As Supreme Pontiff, Christ 
offers God praise of infinite value in behalf of all creatures. 

Since, as St. Thomas holds, the sacramental character of 
Baptism, of Confirmation, and especially of Holy Orders, gives 
to every single one of us Christians a priestly character in union 
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with Christ, from whom this power emanates, the Church may 
well be called, in Dom Guéranger’s term, “‘the society of the praise 
of God.’’ The Church was primarily instituted for the praise of 
the Blessed Trinity. ““Te per orbem terrarum sancta confitetur Ec- 
clesia:’’ sings the Te Deum. United in charity, like the strings of 
a harp the faithful sing with one accord to the Father through 
Jesus Christ, says St. Ignatius of Antioch (Letter to the Eph. 4). 


In immolating Himself on the cross, Christ formally re- 
deemed us and rendered to God the glory which His justice could 
never expect from fallen man. Through His passion, teaches the 
Angelic Doctor, Christ instituted the rite of the Christian religion. 


It is around the altar, on which the Church celebrates the 
memorial of Christ’s passion, that she concentrates her whole 
worship. The pope, thousands of bishops, and about 400,000 
priests daily raise heavenward that bread and wine which they 
have transformed into the Body and Blood of Jesus, saying, 
“Through Him and with Him, and in Him, is to Thee, God 
the Father Almighty, in the unity of the Holy Ghost, all honor 
and glory, for ever and ever.’’ To this, millions of Christians 
assisting at the Holy Sacrifice answer, at least in their hearts, 
‘“‘Amen—so be it.”’ “In the Basilica of St. Sophia in Constanti- 
nople,”’ says St. John Chrysostom, ‘“‘this answer is like the rolling 
of thunder.” 


Speaking of the eucharistic Preface, St. Augustine also could 
say: “‘Every day the human race throughout the world answers 
as with one voice, una paene voce, that its heart is raised to God”’ 
(De vera Religione). 


Here we have Catholicism’s most intense expression of prayer, 
of that universal prayer which Jesus and the Church together con- 
tinuously offer on the five continents of the globe: in Europe and 
Africa, from dawn till noon; further—according to our reckon- 
ing—in America for eight or nine hours from forenoon till even- 
ing; in Oceania, during four hours of the night; finally in Asia, 
for ten hours of the night until daybreak. This sacrificium laudis, 
sacrifice of praise as the Canon of the Mass calls it, is perpetual. 
It centers about the consecration, that is, Christ become present 
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under the species and offered in homage to God, and reparation 
and adoration. 

This sacrifice of praise finds expression in the formulas and 
rites of the Church’s liturgical worship, which draws all its value 
from the fact that it is approved by the pope as the public and 
social prayer by which the one, holy, Catholic, Apostolic and 
Roman Church renders due honor to God in an authentic manner. 

This Catholic and hierarchical prayer deserves first place in 
the program of Catholic Action which you wish to realize under 
the direction of your priests. Your efforts should be directed first 
of all toward cultivating the habit of this prayer yourselves and 
toward extending the practice in your environment, because it is 
professedly the incomparable prayer of the Church. The Missal 
should have no hidden mysteries for you; it ought to be one of 
the classics for the students of this school. This eucharistic book 
will imbue you with the religious spirit which Jesus Christ, the 
“Catholicus Patris Sacerdos,”’ the Catholic priest of His heavenly 
Father, to use Tertullian’s words, offers the Father in the Sacred 
Host. This ecclesiastical book will enable you to live in closest 
communion with the Church by uniting you with the Sovereign 
Pontiff, with your bishop and priests, when they celebrate Mass 
and recite the divine Office. Being the Church’s authorized book, 


it will serve as a guide in your private and interior spirituality, 
when it will swiftly eradicate the individualistic spirit of devotion 
as well as the dualism between your private and your official 


prayers. 

In a remarkable article that appeared in the Etudes toward 
the close of the war under the title: “Bulletin de liturgie pratique’ 
and the subheading, ‘“‘Liturgical piety as simplifying our devotion- 
al life,’’ Father Doncoeur wrote the following lines: “‘For how 
many has the spiritual life not been forced to play a double role, 
having, so to say, two centers, the one imposed by convention, 
the other suggested by the soul? What a complex existence, bur- 
dened down by a needless weight, without value, suffering from 
a valueless dualism! Might it not be in place to show that a wholly 
fictitious and unsubstantial wall separates these two spiritual 
fields? That a knowledge of the liturgy, far from complicating or 
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overburdening life, would simplify it; that liturgical spirituality 
would not entail a single new obligation but would permit one 
to integrate these acts, which all must perform, into one’s per- 
sonal religious life?’ 

To root our prayer, of whatever degree it may be, firmly 
in the holy sacrifice of the Mass and in the liturgical worship, 
which is the official exercise of the priesthood of Jesus Christ and 
of His spouse—does this not render our prayer Catholic? The 
result is achieved by making our own those prayers, so replete 
with the sentiments of countless men of bygone ages, which now 
constitute the official worship paid by the great Christian brother- 
hood to God, the common Father of the faithful, through Jesus, 
our one Mediator and through His ‘‘one,”’ hierarchical Church. 
Of this prayer has St. Augustine particularly said: ‘“‘One single 
voice cries as if all cried, for all together form but one’”’ (In Ps. 
69, 61). 

This is the prayer of Christ and of His mystic body, as the 
Our Father and the Orations recited at the altar show; it com- 
mences with glorifying God and only then gives vent to its peti- 
tions. It is true adoration as embraced in the two terms: “‘divine 
sovereignty, human neediness.’ This prayer of the Church must 
be your prayer and the prayer you recommend to others. Then, 
and then only, shall you fully participate in Catholic Action; and 
then will the first part of your program be realized. 


(to be continued) 


GASPAR LEFEBVRE, O.S.B. 














THE ABU FOLATE 
SEWN FA\ee— 


” THAT CHRIST BE FORMED IN ALL"==PIUSX 


WITH OuR If we should judge from various news reports, and 
READERS from letters received at our office, something like a 

fashion must have arisen in study clubs on the lit- 
urgy. The N.C.W.C. Review carries a page each issue with bits 
of news about liturgy study clubs. 

Generally the “‘liturgy’’ here means the Mass; but the Mass 
itself cannot be studied without gleaning therefrom some of the 
fundamental notions of the liturgy in general, of which it is the 
highest expression. We gladly call the attention of all our readers 
again to the two Study Club Outlines (one on the liturgy in 
general, and the other on the liturgical Sacrifice) which we have 
issued recently. They were published only after the general study 
clubs of this winter were in full swing; but they may still help 
some of the groups that were actually struggling with their sub- 
ject in some desperation because of lack of study direction. The 
Outlines can also be used for individual study. 


Another activity that has grown by leaps and bounds this 
year is that of the proper development and use of the Church's 
chant in parish services. Indications like the recent regulations of 
the Archbishop of San Francisco, and the publication of Victor 
records of the chant of the Mass, sung by the Pius X Institute 
of Liturgical Music, show how strongly the wind is blowing. 
Above all it is in England that the movement for better chant 
seems to have gained its best foothold at present. Catholic England, 
to judge from its papers, has become more than chant conscious. 


In our Popular Liturgical Library several additions have been 
made which we have not yet brought officially to the notice of 
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our readers. Three pamphlets were published in connection with 
the Study Club Outlines. They are five-cent pamphlets, church 
rack size, and can be used anywhere for spreading knowledge of 
the liturgy and the liturgical movement. One of them gives the 
fundamental notions of the movement in simple language: The 
Liturgical Movement. Another, The Liturgy and the Layman, 
treats of lay participation and of Catholic Action. The third, The 
Chant of the Church, is an excellent explanation of the position 
the chant has in the Church’s liturgy. An appendix contains the 
text of the Apostolic Constitution of His Holiness Pius XI on 
church music. 

Besides these publications, other additions to the Popular 
Library are the reprint of Father Bussard’s articles on the Mass, 
If I Be Lifted Up, and Dom Haering’s Living With the Church, 
published by Benziger Brothers for us. We know of no book that 
gives a more practical treatment of the liturgical year than this one. 
It should find ready use as a text in schools, and as a basis for 
sermons and for meditation on the Church’s treasury of liturgi- 
cal feasts. 

With the publication of these various books and pamphlets 
a dearth in liturgical literature has been filled. We feel sure these 
new publications will do their share to foster the liturgical life 
still more. Coming as they do, when Lent is fructifying into the 
resurrection of Easter, we see in them a symbol of that growing 
life in Christ among the members of His Mystical Body, which 
is the final aim of the liturgical apostolate and the ardent hope and 
desire of all its promoters, lay and religious and clerical. 

° 


QUESTIONNAIRE: During the winter months death usu- 
LITURGY OF THE DEAD ally claims a heavier toll, and the loss 
of someone near and dear strikes most 
of us with the bitter pangs of bereavement. Unfortunate they 
whose faith knows not the consolations of the Christian religion, 
whose hope in the hereafter is not sweetened by the promises of 
a share in the glory of the risen Christ. 
In her burial services our loving mother the Church does not 
overlook the real sorrow caused by the breaking of earthly ties. 
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She does not forget the lamentable reality of sin and the possibility 
of the soul’s being burdened with it at the moment of its de- 
parture into the next life. For this reason she also vests herself in 
the garb of mourning and suppresses all expressions of joy and 
light-hearted confidence that betoken a feeling of triumph and 
security. Thus in the Mass for the Dead (Requiem Mass) every 
sign of festivity is omitted; the Glory be to the Father, the Glory 
to God in the highest, the Alleluia, the kiss of peace, the final 
blessing. The Agnus Dei is changed to a petition for the suffering 
souls. The melody of the chant has a sober and pleading accent. 
All the Church’s feelings and prayers seem to go with the de- 
parted souls. 

But they are feelings of hope and consolation. The oft-re- 
peated Requiem aeternam (eternal rest) and the collects bear the 
note of assurance that God’s boundless mercy will yield to her 
supplications. The readings, as it were, remind God’s justice of 
the divine promises of mercy and pardon. The beautiful Preface 
inspires hope in a glorious resurrection. The eucharistic Sacrifice 
itself is the strongest means of bringing the suffering members of 
Christ to blissful union with God and the blessed in heaven. 

As the Church is the best and most solicitous helper of her 
dying children, so is she their most faithful advocate before the 
throne of the eternal Judge. And she is also a most comforting 
consoler to all who are stricken by the grief of death. All the 
prayers and ceremonies of her burial rite breathe the spirit of hope 
and solace for the living, of helpfulness and confidence for the 
dead. In justice and charity, then, the rite should be carried out 
in full whenever possible, and its beautiful significance should be 
explained to the people for their consolation in the hour of sorrow. 

Of the many questions that suggest themselves on this sub- 
ject we might mention the following: 

Is the rite of Christian burial carried out in your parish in 
the solemn simplicity prescribed by the Church? 

Have any explanations been given on the significance of the 
rite, its spirit, its prayers and ceremonies and their symbolism?' 


1 We recommend the distribution at burial services of the handy booklet 
“Funeral Mass and Burial Service for Adults,” by Dom Cuthbert Goeb (Liturgi- 
cal Press). 
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Are the people admonished to give expression to their con- 
dolence by participation in the prayers and sacrifices for the dead, 
instead of contributing flowers or otherwise adding to the material 
funeral pomp? 

Is the Christian custom of visiting the corpse before burial 
the occasion of helpful prayers and fraternal sympathy, or is it 
merely a social function? 

Does the pastor come to offer prayers at the home of the 
deceased? 

Are the people encouraged to accompany the corpse in pro- 
cession to the cemetery and to join in the last rites? 

° 

LITURGICAL Through very roundabout means we heard of the 
BRIEFS first Liturgical Week in the country of Chile, at 
Santiago, held from December 10 to 14. The pro- 
gram included two conferences every evening at 6:30, for intro- 
ducing attendants into the nature of the liturgy. The discussions 
were on: Fundamentals, Liturgical Piety, the Mass as Center of 
Catholic Worship, the Use of the Missal by the Laity, Diocesan 
and Parish Spirit according to the Liturgy, etc. It ended with 
general participation in a chanted Mass in the pontifical seminary, 
and with a Missa recitata. Despite the meager preparatory pro- 
paganda there was an astonishingly large attendance of laity and 
clergy and great public interest. Ihe dominant impression of the 
oo was that the event should be repeated frequently in the 

uture. 





A news item mentions changes ordered by Archbishop Hanna 
of San Francisco on the eve of his departure for Rome. They all 
pertain to proper liturgical music at services, and will undoubtedly 
help to do away with existing abuses in that regard. His Grace 
also strongly recommended congregational singing at Benediction, 
Lenten services, novenas, and the like. The Archdiocese of San 
Francisco has in recent years been a model in actively furthering 
the desires of the Holy Father for better liturgical service at public 
worship. The classes in Gregorian chant conducted by the Rev- 
erend Edgar Boyle every Tuesday evening are well attended. Mem- 
bers of the class, organists and choir singers, represent thirty-six 
churches of San Francisco. 


Dom Henry Courtney, O.S.B., of St. Benedict’s Abbey, At- 
chison, Kansas, for many years active in conducting retreats and 
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missions, tells us of a notable change in the last five years in the 
type of questions people hand to the mission “‘question-box.”’ 
Whereas in his experience the questions could in former years be 
classed approximately as 50% moral and penitential, 30% apo- 
logetic, 10% dogmatic, and the rest miscellaneous, the questions 
today range as follows: 50% liturgical, 30% moral, and 20% 
miscellaneous. 


A successful experiment was made with the public sing- 
ing of Compline on Sunday afternoons at St. Luke’s church, St. 
Paul, Minn. The choir was composed of parish school children, 
who sang the Compline service in English by special permission 
of His Grace, Archbishop Dowling. The boys formed a vested 
choir and had their places in the sanctuary, while the girls formed 
a counter group in the choir loft. ‘‘Liturgical scholars,”” says The 
Catholic Bulletin of St. Paul, ‘‘pronounced the service an artistic 
accomplishment worthy of the fine solemnity of the Church's offi- 
cial night prayer.’’ The Rt. Rev. Msgr. James C. Byrne, pastor 
of St. Luke’s, is planning to have the Compline services at regular 
intervals on Sunday afternoons in the future. 


Further information regarding the International Liturgical 
Congress announced in our last issue says that it will be held at 
Antwerp from July 23 to July 27 (Sunday). It will take place 
under the presidency of His Eminence the Cardinal-Archbishop of 
Malines and of the Bishops of Belgium. It is being organized by 
the Federatie voor Liturgie en Parochieleven in union with the 


Comité Interdiocésain d’ Action Liturgique et Paroissiale (see O. F., 
vol. III, pp. 23 and 25). 

On Sunday, July 20, there will be a rendition of the ‘‘Pas- 
sion according to St. Matthew”’ by the choirs of the Cecilia of 
Antwerp. 

On the 23, 24, 25, and 26, the program will be as follows: 

Mornings: Solemn Masses and dialog Masses in the principal 
on of Antwerp, with homily and general Communion at 

ass. 

At 10 a. m.: Conference and discussion. Subject: The Meth- 
ods of Liturgical Action in the Different Countries. Languages ad- 
mitted are Flemish, French, English, German, Latin. Dinner in 
common. 

At 2:30 p. m.: Visits to churches, museums, the inter- 
national exposition, and others. 

At 5:30 p. m.: General Meeting. Cold Lunch. Open air 
performance of the Christusspel (by 200 participants) organized 
by Danish artists. 
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At 8:00 p. m.: Vespers and Complins in the church of 
Saints Michael and Peter. 

On Sunday there will be a closing Pontifical Mass at 10 
a. m., by Cardinal Van Roey; reception of the members of the 
Congress at noon; and a program of Gregorian and polyphonic 
music at 4 p. m. 

A “Liturgical Brief’’ in issue three of the current volume of 
O. F. (p. 138) made mention of the new missal that is being 
published under the editorship of the monks of Maria-Laach, of 
which every feature is newly designed for the occasion. The agents 
for the new missal in this country are Benziger Brothers of New 
York and Herder of St. Louis. On account of the fact that every 
feature of the missal has been specially designed, even to the very 
cutting of the type, there has been much fear about the extra- 
ordinary price that would have to be charged for it. We are glad 
to say that missals in good leather binding will be purchasable at 
forty dollars, with higher prices for special bindings. 


The Student Sodality Conference of Western New York 
held its first general congress of the year at Rochester, N. Y., 
Sunday, March 9. The subjects for discussion were ‘The Lit- 
urgy’ and ‘‘Apostolic Work.’’ The choice of topics and their 
significant juxtaposition show the Conference leaders to be keen- 
ly alive to the needs of our day and to the stirring life being 
felt everywhere among Catholics. 


In the March issue of The Chronicle, ‘‘the official organ of 
the federated colored Catholics of the United States,’’ the Liturgi- 
cal Movement is mentioned as one of the objectives. After de- 
fining the movement, the program statement goes on to say: ‘‘In 
this movement our colored Catholics should not be content merely 
to follow along with their white brethren, but they should take 
the lead, and there is no reason why they should not set a special 
and shining example for all American Catholics to follow, one 
which will gladden our Holy Father’s heart and at the same time 
exert a big influence on American Catholic Life in general.’’ Lest 
the program seem too ambitious at first glance, it may be well to 
declare that there are at present colored parishes whose congrega- 
tional rendering of the chant does take the lead. 


In our last issue we announced new Victor records of Greg- 
orian Chant (‘“‘Communications”’ section). We can now add de- 
tails regarding the two large double-records. Record No. 7180-A 
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contains (1) the Kyrie of the Mass in festis B.V.M. No. 2, and 
(2) the Gloria of the Mass in festis B.V.M. No. 1. Record No. 
7180-B contains Credo No. 1. Record No. 7181-A contains (1) 
the Preface of the Trinity, solemn tone, and (2) the Sanctus and 
Benedictus of the Mass ‘“‘Cum Jubilo.’”’ Record No. 7181-B con- 
tains (1) the Pater noster in the solemn tone, (2) the Agnus Dei 
of the Mass ‘“‘Cum Jubilo,’’ and (3) the Ite Missa Est of the 
same Mass. The chants were sung by the choir of the Pius X 
Institute of Liturgical Music, Mrs. Justine B. Ward conducting, 
and the priest’s parts were sung by the Reverend Vincent Donovan, 
O.P. We have heard the records and are glad to say that their 
musical excellence comes up to the high claims made for them in 
the advertising circulars. 





A new liturgical review appeared in Spain, the Espana Sacro 
Musical, published at Barcelona (lst issue, January 15, 1930). 
It appears with a large array of episcopal recommendations, but 
with no program beyond that of restoration of liturgical music. 
The editorial foreword declares it will not start with vast pro- 
grammatic promises, such as are usually trumpeted abroad with 
great éclat and then left unaccomplished; it prefers to let its deeds 
do the talking. The articles deal with fundamental concepts in a 
simple way, and are well calculated to lay the foundations for the 
work of the new review. We wish it Godspeed with all our heart. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
BLESSING THE WATER AT THE OFFERTORY 


“Will you kindly explain in Ornate Fratres why the priest does 
not bless the water at the Offertory of a Requiem Mass?”—J. K. 


Various explanations are given for this custom. In more ancient 
times, at Masses for the dead, the priest poured the water into the chalice 
in the form of a cross (Ordines Romani, in Migne, Patr. Lat., vol. 78). 
Later the custom of blessing it with the sign of the cross was introduced, 
as also the prayer as now said at this part of the Offertory. At present 
only the water is blessed and not the wine, because the wine is a symbol 
of Christ, who needs no blessing, whereas the water symbolizes the faith- 
ful. The mingling of the two signifies the close union not only between 
the divinity of Christ and our human nature in the mystery of the 
Incarnation, but also the union of the faithful with Christ in grace and 
love, as the prayer said at the pouring of the water indicates. 
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At a Requiem Mass, however, very much is omitted which refers 
to the living. Hence the sign of the cross made over the water and 
therefore symbolically over the people, is also omitted in Masses for the 
dead. 


PARTS OF THE MASS SAID ALOUD 


“Is it permitted that our community (religious) say the following 
Mass prayers aloud with the priest at the altar: the Gloria, Credo, Sanc- 
tus, Agnus Dei?” —A. 


There is no decree prohibiting the recitation aloud of the parts 
mentioned by the community, or even by a congregation. It is the 
custom that they be said aloud in a Missa recitata or dialog Mass. The 
famous decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, of August 4, 1922, 
however, forbids the loud recitation of the Secret and especially of the 
Canon of the Mass. Concerning the language it says nothing. It only 
states further that the permission of the Ordinary must be had for the 
recitation of the Mass prayers in common with the priest, the congre- 
gation or community then answering instead of the server alone. 

It might be added here that a decree of November 6, 1925, for- 
bids the faithful to recite aloud the indulgenced words at the Consecra- 
tion of the Mass: “My Lord and my God!” Furthermore, it is not proper 
that the people say the Pater noster in common with the priest. He 
should recite it alone, the faithful answering at the end. It is, however, 
proper that the Confiteor and Domine non sum dignus, before the com- 
munion of the faithful, be said in common at a Missa recitata. 


BOOKLETS ON HOLY WEEK SERVICES 


“Perhaps you are in a position to inform me where we might obtain 
brochures explaining for the laity the liturgical services of the last three 
days of Holy Week. I do not merely mean the translation but also pithy 
interpretations of the ceremonies, like Fr. Power’s sacramental series.” —J. 


The Paulist Press (401 West 59th St., New York City) publishes 
a pamphlet called Tenebrae for Good Friday (single copies, 10c). 

The Catholic Truth Society of England (72 Victoria Street, London, 
S. W. 1) publishes the following twopence pamphlets: 

Tenebrae for Wednesday, Tenebrae for Maundy Thursday, Mass for 
Good Friday, Tenebrae for Good Friday, Mass for Holy Saturday, which 
give the text of the services in Latin and English, with notes by Rev. 
C. C. Martindale, S. J. Another series, historical and explanatory, by 
Rev. H. Thurston, S. J., is: Palm Sunday, Tenebrae, Maundy Thursday, 
Good Friday, Holy Saturday. For Easter Sunday: The Resurrection, by 
Very Rev. Bede Jarrett, O. P. 
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“Could you tell me where I may be able to get information in regard 
to the rubrics and tone for the recitation of Office of the Blessed 
Virgin?” —H. 

There is no specified tone for the common recitation of either the 
divine Office of the Roman Breviary or that of the Blessed Virgin. The 
traditional method is to recite the office in a monotone, “‘tono recitativo” 
as it is called. All should recite in the same pitch. This pitch may be 
and generally is different for each choir. It should be determined after 
a number of observations have been taken by a capable musician. 

Concerning the rubrics for choir recitation of the divine Office, 
space will not allow the detailing of them here;—and to give only a few 
would be superficial. In Wapelhorst’s Compendium Sacrae Liturgiae 
(latest edition, 1925, Benziger Brothers), page 498 and following, you 
will find the common rubrical prescriptions anent bowing, genuflecting, 
standing, sitting, making the sign of the cross, etc. They are taken, for 
the most part, from the Roman Breviary itself, but apply to the recita- 
tion of the Office of the Blessed Virgin as well, with the necessary 
adaptations. A very recent edition of Our Lady’s Office, by Fathers 
Callan and McHugh, of the Dominican Order, contains both English 
and Latin texts, with “thorough explanations” (Fortnightly Review, 
March, 1930). It is published by P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 44 Barclay St., 
New York City. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
“THE LANGUAGES OF THE MASS” 


Dear O. F.:—Fr. Ellard having asked for errata to his article on the 
“Languages of the Mass” in your issue of Dec. 29, the following notes 
(in the order of his article) may be of interest. 


1. I do not think the Roman Mass is said in Greek in South Italy 
(but occasionally in Rome). This may be a confusion with the By- 
zantine Rite in Greek which is used by the Italo-Greek-Albanians of 
Calabria and Sicily. 

2. Pope Paul V in the seventeenth century granted the use of 
the Roman Rite in Chinese. This was never put into effect and the 
permission was afterwards withdrawn. 

3. A group of Catholic Armenians in Transsylvania still use the 
Dominican use of the Roman Rite in classical Armenian, instead of their 
proper rite. 

4. Ge’z is not “Old Coptic” but classical Ethiopian and has never 
been used by the Copts, Catholic or dissident, who have their own rite 
in Coptic (the language of Egypt, dead since the seventh century). 
Modern Arabic is ousting Coptic among the Catholics. 
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5. The Catholic Abyssinians formerly used the Roman Mass in 
Ge’z (or Gheez). They now again have their own eucharistic Liturgy 
but administer the sacraments with the Roman forms translated into 
Ge’z. I do not know about their divine Office. 

6. The Byzantine Catholics of the diocese of Hajdu-Dorogh, whose 
liturgical language is officially Greek, are said to be using the vernacular 
Magyar. 

With these slight emendations, Fr. Ellard’s chart of liturgical 
languages is most useful. It shows conclusively that the common con- 
tention that the Church will not tolerate a liturgy in the vernacular 
is quite wrong (Arabic, Roumanian, Georgian, modern Slavonic, and 
perhaps Magyar and Russian). Indeed, there is a distinct movement 
towards vernacular liturgies among Catholics today, nor is it confined 
to the eastern rites. 


D I A e 
North Dean, High Wycombe. ONALD ATTWATER 


“THE CARMELITE RITE” 


Dear O. F.:—After reading the article “Carmelite Rite” published in 
the Orate Fratres I cannot refrain from writing you about it. It does 
not seem fair to Our Holy Mother, St. Teresa, for she was so staunch 
in her adherence to every ceremony of the Church, to say the Carmelites 
did not even adopt the “new psalter” as reformed by Pope Pius X, 
although all other Orders did. 

The writer of the article makes no distinction between the Calced 
Carmelites and the Discalced Carmelites. The latter follow the Roman 
Rite for the Mass, with the exception that the Salve is said before the 
last Gospel. They also have the privilege, with few exceptions, of having 
a chanted votive Mass of Our Blessed Lady on every Saturday. The 
Fathers and Nuns use the Roman Breviary with a Carmelite Proprium. 
The new psalter was adopted as soon as it appeared. As to translations 
they are regulated by the rubrics of the Roman Breviary, and according 
to that only great feasts are translated. The Votive Offices are no longer 
said nor the Little Office of B. V. Mary in Ferial Offices. 


Ruttendert, lowe. MoTHER A oysius, D. C. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


I GO TO MASS. Mass and Communion Prayers for Young 
Children, by Sister M. Alphonsus, O. S. U. 274x4'% inches, 96 pages, 
25 illustrations. New York: Benziger Brothers. Retail price, 21c; net 
to priests and schools, 16 3/Sc. 
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This prayer book is made up in handy size for children and has a 
suitably large type for the little ones. Since the illustrations were de- 
signed particularly for the present book, conformity with the best reg- 
ulations for altars, etc., could have been attained to the full instead of 
stopping just short of that. The text is a reduction of the prayer- 
sentiments of the Ordinary of the Mass to the level of the child’s mind. 
It is the only book we know of that combines the two qualities: real 
simplicity of language and fidelity to the liturgical prayer of the Mass. 
The Communion prayers are a bit more subjective, but that is possibly 
not quite avoidable for children, and the prayers are very good as such 
prayers generally go in our manuals for children and for adults. A hint 
is given twice in the Mass prayers that those about to communicate 
should switch off to the special Communion prayers, yet even there the 
rubric merely says that the children “may” do so. We know of nothing 
better to give the little ones for praying the Mass, and wish the best 
of success to the small manual.—V. M. 


OLD ST. MARY’S NEW ASSISTANT. By the Rev. Joseph A. 
Young. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1930. 244 pp. 12mo. Cloth, 
net $2.00, postage, 10c. 

This book is a novel which pictures a newly ordained curate meet- 
ing with his first experiences. Many of these have to do with the admin- 
istration of the sacraments. Thus a great number of important points 
in practical liturgy and pastoral work are touched upon in story form. 
Some of the philosophizing in chapter eleven is in the opinion of the 
reviewer a bit too vague and might well have been omitted. Otherwise, 


the goodly sprinkling of well chosen wit in every chapter holds the 
reader’s attention from start to finish. The author is to be commended 
in the performance of his difficult task. Respect to the cloth permeates 
the entire work. Parents, brothers, and sisters of priests as well as the 
clergy themselves will enjoy the book.—R. S. 


CATHOLIC CENTRAL-VEREIN OF AMERICA. Official Re- 
port of the 73d Annual Convention held at Salem, Oregon, July 13 to 
17,1929. St. Paul, Minn.: Wanderer Printing Co. Paper cover, 135 pp. 

This report contains the public addresses and resolutions, and the 
committee reports of the 1929 meeting of the Men’s and Women’s 
divisions of the National Federation of German-American Catholics. 
This Federation was the first body of Catholic laity to sponsor the Litur- 
gical Movement whole-heartedly both in its national and in many of 
its State conventions.—V. M. 


BENEDIKTINISCHES ORDENSRECHT. I. Band. Dom H. Suso 
Mayer, O. S. B. Hohenzollern, Germany: Kunstverlag Beuron. 8 vo. 
198 pp. 5.70 RM. 
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This is the first volume of a work which promises to be a schol- 
arly synthesis of all Church legislation, past and present, regarding monas- 
tic life. 

A review of the history of monachism occupying almost half the 
present volume serves as introduction to the dissertation on the canons. 
Every canon of the new code which in any way affects the life of 
religious falls under the author’s purview, as also those regulations and 
statutes which are not as such contained in the code but are implicitly 
endorsed by it. The development of the present laws concerning con- 
ventual life is traced from the pre-code legislation. All this material is 
made use of to lead up to a complete exposition of the legal status and 
organization of the Beuronese Congregation of Benedictines, of which 
the author is a member. 

The work should prove valuable for the research student in this 
particular field of ecclesiastical legislation, as well as for the religious 
whose detailed canonical status it investigates.—W. 


LITURGISCHE ERZIEHUNG. By Dr. Linus Bopp. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co., 1929. Brochure, 124 pp. 90c. 


Readers of German interested in the liturgy will find this a thought- 
ful book on the subject of liturgical education. It deals not so much with 
past experiences as with fundamental concepts and the task of their 
better application in the future. A short introduction shows how 
throughout tradition children were ever brought into contact with the 
sacramental life of the Church. There is an excellent exposition of the 


general idea of the liturgy as worship centered in the Eucharist, the 
sacrifice of the Mystic Body. The liturgy moreover is divided into cyclic 
rhythms as to time, and is for all places, entering even into the daily 
labors of field and factory by its appropriate sacramental blessings. It 
adds to the life of penance that of a higher living in Christ, and reflects 
the whole of the Catholic ideal, its life and philosophy. 


The liturgy appeals to all the faculties of man, and is therefore well 
adapted to attain its purpose: the formation of God in the soul, and the 
increasing spiritual fellowship of souls in which many members, individual 
and differing among themselves, form one and the same body of Christ. 
The liturgy contains both history and dogma. It conserves all the values 
of the Christian life and puts human interest into the religious instruc- 
tion arising out of it. But the education of the children should begin at 
home in the pre-school days. Hence liturgical education today must mean 
also liturgical instruction of the adult by means of sermons and con- 
ferences. The instruction of the children should center in the ideas of 
giving to God, of Communion, and eucharistic homage in their lives. 
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